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If we were asked to give the most palpable shortcomings of the 
book, we would say the absence of the critical faculty which the author 
manifests in considering and summing up the various statements or 
claims that have been put forth by as many different writers. It would 
be a much more lengthy statement to give the book’s principal claims 
for the recognition and careful attention of the general practitioner and 
specialist, for they are many. The volume will prove undoubtedly to be 
a sat sfactory and reliable source of reference for those who would get the 
opinion of many. 

The volume gives evidence of having been carefully edited, and is 
well printed, but the translation is not all that it might be. J. C. 

Degeneration. By Max Nordau'.* D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, Publishers. 


Each succeeding year brings with it a book which seems to engross 
the attention of the talking public, at least for a short time,’to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else. Last year it was Kidds' Social Evolution, this 
year it would seem to be Nordau’s Degeneration. We are probably not 
mistaken in considering it one of the most widely-read books of the 
season. It deals with a subject which has a personal interest to every 
one and to everyone’s neighbor. It has received consideration from dis¬ 
tinguished critics and thereby has had distinction given to it. It has 
called forth opprobrium from some who have fallen within the lines of 
its strictures and in a general way it has succeeded in making itself felt, 
whether to any purpose or not, beneficial or detrimental, cannot be said 
with safety. 

The author takes himself most seriously, both in his dedication, 
which is rather fulsomely made over to Lombroso, whom Nordau 
respectfully calls master, aDd in his text. 

The volume is comprised in five books, the first being a disquisition 
on Fin de Siecle considered generically and specifically. From the very 
first line the author shows a vast familiarity with contemporary fact and 
fiction and draws largely on his knowledge and on his note-books. From 
the start he manifests a predilection to rap the country under whose flag 
he was bred and palliate the land of his domicile Anolher fact which 
must strike the most casual reader the minute be has turned the first few 
pages, is the truly phenomenal power of vituperative, and the wealth of 
expletive and explosive which the author is possessed of. This convic¬ 
tion will grow' on the reader as he turns the pages, as will also the feel¬ 
ing that the centre in the author’s brain in which this element of his 
mentality has its seat is very easily inhibited, for the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, or no provocation at all, calls forth a torrent of objurgation and 
contumely which makes one gasp. For instance, after speaking of the 
change of fashion in the arrangement of the coiffure, a somnolent sub¬ 
ject at its best, he says, "The majority anxious to be inconspicious in 
unimaginative mediocrity, seems to have for its leading style a labored 
rococo, with bewildering oblique lines, incomprehensible swellings, 
puffings, expansions and contractions, folds with irrational beginning 
aud aimless ending, in which all outlines of the human figure are lost 
and which causes women’s bodies to resemble now a beast of the 
Apocalypse, now a Ariptych, etc. 

For the benefit of our readers we may say that the author of Degeneration. Dr 
Max Simou Xordau, was born iu Buda-Pesth, Austria, July 29, 1S49. He was educated 
for a physician, received the degree of M I), in 1873, speut several years iu travel in 
Europe, went to Paris to visit the Universal Exposition of 1878, aud coutinued his med¬ 
ical studies aud made his permanent home iu that city. He became a correspondent 
of the Pester Llovd, the Frankfurter Zeiluttg, and the Vossische Zeitnng, wrote several 
feuilletons aud other articles for various French journals and reviews, and began pub¬ 
lishing critical, political aud social works, many of which attracted wide attention. 
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Again, the general reader cannot proceed to any great length before a 
feeling of surprise comes to him that it is scarcely credible that the sober 
English language should be made the vehicle for some of the sentiments 
which are here put down, for instance, “ Elegant Titillation ouly begins 
where normal sexual relations leave off.” Nothing seems too mean or 
loathsome to be dished up in plain, homely Anglo-Saxon. A poor, irre¬ 
sponsible and insane king of Bavaria must needs have it told of him that 
he was wont to have religious concerts given in darkened rooms so that 
religious music might augment sensations from hidden enjoyment of 
another sort. 

In the Fin de Siecle there is not, apparently, the faintest ray of any¬ 
thing commendable, especially of the origin, dress, habitation, anima¬ 
tion of the upper element. Degeneration and hysteria are their “ posses¬ 
sions.” We have no desire to contend this with the author, but for the 
sake of our overworked friends we would demur to neurasthenia being 
called a minor stage of degeneracy or a forerunner of hysteria, for neur¬ 
asthenia is no mo'e a minor stage of hysteria than rheumatism is a minor 
stage of gout. 

In fact, in discussing the purely technical side of the question of 
mental disease and degeneration, it cannot be conceded that Air. Nordau 
is at his best. For instance, he says the two psychological roots of moral 
insanity are, firstly, unbounded egoism, and secondly, impulsiveness. If 
impulsiveness is used in the sense of obsession, yes ; but if it is used in 
its colloquial sense, emphatically no. Candor compels us to say that 
Nordau has no superior in seeing one side of a question, and he is easily 
first if it happens he wants to see that side. It is really refreshing to be 
told that it is a prominent symptom of degeneracy for one who has no 
claim to the title to style himself “ artist,” for we have long had doubts 
of some German barbers and Italian bootblacks who are thus styled, self- 
styled. 

Although we are not moved to any serious inclination to join forces 
against Mr. Nordau in his symptomatology of degeneracy, it does not 
seem to us tint he can substantiate his statement that “from a moral 
point of view their (the degenerates) existence is completely deranged. 
If anything has been whispered against the moral lives of Ibsen and Zola 
who in Nordau’s eyes are mirrors held up to degeneracy, the whispering 
lias come to the ears of the few and not the many. And again, if it were 
necessary, it would, we think, not be an extremely difficult task to refute 
many of the statements concerning the evidences of degeneracy to be 
found in the dramas of Ibsen, the poetry of Rosetti, the music of Wag¬ 
ner, and much of the art of the Decadentists; themes which furnish 
Nordau opportunity for revilement. It does not behoove us to follow 
out such an inclination in this place, yet we cannot stay our hand 
from transcribing the closing passage of a criical essay on Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti from the pen of a critic whose like as a master of style 
and authority in literature has not been excelled by any man of his 
years during the present generation, Walter Pater: “ Rosetti did some¬ 
thing, something excellent . . . ; but his characteristic, his really 

revealing work, lay in the adding to poetry of fresh poetic material, of a 
new order of phenomena, in the creation of a new ideal ” 

It is impossible to follow the author through his large book of 
upward of 500 pages, scarcely a page of which might not be commented 
on, either adversely or favorably, nor would it be just to our readers, 
who will get some edification, not a little enjoyment and a modicum of 
disgust from a personal examination of the book. 

The feeling which we have personally about the matter is, that it is 
really a misfortune that the author could not have brought to the prose¬ 
cution of his work a really scientific and critical spirit and allow these 
to temper and guide his apparent erudition and wide reading. He has 
demonstrated a lack of these faculties and the misfortune is the greater 
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that he did not have the perspicacity to submit his ebullition to the 
cooling influence of a scientific co-worker. In such a case we believe 
the result would have been a different one aud one productive of bene¬ 
ficent and lasting results. As it is now it would seem to be corrobora¬ 
tive of that bit of gamin philosophy which is contained in the question 
and answer, “ What’s the good of anything ? Nothing.” 

In concluding these remarks which we make merely to direct atten¬ 
tion to the book, we are reminded by way of contrast of some remarks 
made by Sir Edwin Arnold anent two American degenerates (Nordau) a 
few years ago in an after-dinner speech at one of the clubs in this city. 
That speecn which seemed to its auditors remarkable alike for its fair¬ 
ness and erudition contained an allusion to ‘‘The catullus-like perfec¬ 
tion of the lyrics of Edgar Allen Poe, and the glorious large-tempered 
dithyrambs of Walt Whitman ” To Sir Edwin the former was more 
than jingle headed and the latter not the blatant idiot of Nordau. 

But then we remark what can be expected from one who has the bad 
taste, to call it by no worse name to stigmatizes contemporary, who at 
least has some admirers, as an incurable cretin ? JOSEPH COLLINS. 

Nervous Diseases of Children. By B. Sachs, M.D., 
Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases in the 
New York Polyclinic, etc. 647 pages, with an appen¬ 
dix. 162 illustrations. Wm. Wood & Co., Publish¬ 
ers, 1895. 

This is the first attempt that we are aware of, in this country at least, 
to scientifically classify and study the various nervous disorders which 
begin in infancy. The author’s long experience and close observation 
particularly fit him for the task he has undertaken and the result of his 
labor is unquestionably a valuable addition to American neurological 
literature. 

The study of nervous diseases in children is for many reasons vastly 
more difficult than in the adult, and, therefore, a more refined and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the various methods of detecting abnormal conditions 
is necessary than the average physician is at all likely to possess. For 
this reason the introduction, which treats of the various methods of 
examination, is one of the most important and valuable divisions of the 
book. Simple yet reliable tests are described for detecting abnormalities 
of sensibility ; directions for ascertaining disorders of the special senses 
are concisely explained and the relation of paresis and paralysis to dis¬ 
ease of the cerebro-spinal system have been carefully elaborated in a series 
of tables which deserve more than a passing notice. These tables con¬ 
tain in parallel columns the names of the various important muscles of 
the body ; their normal functions, the symptoms exhibited when their 
actions are deficient, the name of the nerves which supply them, and the 
locality of their representation in the cord or medulla, and finally the 
forms of disease which commonly depend upon the preceding condi¬ 
tions. In many instances, and especially where the diagnosis is at all 
doubtful, these tables will be found invaluable. 

The chapter ends with a few words relative to the employment of 
electrical currents for diagnostic purposes. The author points out that 
the main utility of electricity consists in differentiating between certain 
diseases involving the anterior horn cells and the cranial nerve nuclei, 
and their projections on the one hand, and diseases of the rest of the 
cerebro-spinal system on the other. Tables explanatory of the reactions 
of degeneration and of the diseases in which these degenerations are 
found, close a most instructive and entertaining chapter. 



